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Clergy who had no relatives used to leave their goods to the Church ; and
if they did not do it voluntarily, they were soon forced to do so. For this purpose
the Council of Antioch (371) gave bishops and clergy an unrestricted right to
dispose of their property.1 It is clear that from the beginning the interests of the
new religious community lay in a reorganization of the laws of inheritance, and
especially in a loosening of die old legal family ties. Here the aim of the Church
was in die direction of individualism, making the individual independent of his
kinsmen.
This process led from the earliest times to another economic tendency.
The Church could not farm entirely unaided the great estates which came to
it from all sides, more especially as these gifts of land were frequently small in
themselves, and often widely scattered. A considerable amount of land was there-
fore fanned by others; and we have here a natural basis for the development
of forms of economic organization, i.e. of great estates. In this way the Church
was early ranked among the great territorial lordships, and its interests were soon
actively linked with theirs. It adopted the various types of tenure developed in
the late Roman period,2 leasehold deitpackt\ hereditary leasehold, and metayage,
and had numerous opportunities of putting them into operation.
At the same time the special duties incumbent on the Church, and the ethical
aims of its religious teaching, led in a new direction. Among the lower classes of
the population in particular, Christianity appeared as a religion of the weary and
heavy-laden.3 Originally, it had, to some extent at least, a socialistic, if not a
communistic, character. The long persecution of its adherents drove them into
the closest association with each other. They were united not only by a common
creed, but by a creed which itself insisted on the equality of all. The idea of equality
before God, which was taken over from the Stoics and formed the foundation for
mutual brotherly assistance, fostered all kinds of association.
It is true, however, that after the Church was recognized by the state there
were important changes in this respect. The growth of an ecclesiastical consti-
tution allowed the seigneurial principle to develop, while the appearance of socially
superior classes drove the old communistic tendency into the background. A
social differentiation made itself felt, and so it came about that these two great
principles of lordship and of association were united in the Church. The latter
was subordinated to the former; but it continued to exist within die seigneurial
system, upon which it had an active influence. The Church aimed at the social
amelioration of the lower classes, especially at the manumission of slaves and the
improvement of their social position. We have seen that under Constantine it
procured the recognition of manumissions which took place before the bishop.
This development distinguishes the territorial lordship of the Christian Church
from that of pagan Rome. Thus the very essence of the new teaching contained
germs from which important new forms were certain to arise. The socialistic ideal
of association was neither attacked nor suppressed by the seigneurial principle,
but on the contrary was assisted by it, and made to serve its interests as an integral
part of the organization of the great seigneurial estate.
A development emerged which led away from the old Roman systems. It
must certainly have seemed doubtful whether this tendency could be maintained
1 Loening, op. cit., i} 227.
8 See above, 137 ff.
s Cf. also Trodtscfa, "Die Soziattehren d. christl Kitchen." Ges. Scknften, i, 25 ff. (1923).